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and Cusa-grass, is worshipped; the Cusa
is considered particularly sacred, and is
daily used in the ceremonies of ablution;
it is said to have sprung up soon after the
deluge,, and is believed to be the bristly
hair of the boar, which the Hindoos
affirm to have once supported the world.

On the seventh day, honour is paid to
the goddess Suruswatee, the patroness of
learning and the arts ; and on the last day,
pooj is made to all things, animate and
inanimate. The soldier prays to, and
praises his sword; the native artillery-man
anoints the mouth of his cannon, smears
it with a pigment of oil and turpentine,
and decorates it with wreaths of red and
white blossoms.

The gardener makes pooj to his imple-
ments of agriculture; and every artisan, to
the particular tools in common use in his
vocation. The native servants of Eu-
ropeans observe the same custom, and each
decorates the object of his care in a similar
manner. The Gorawaller, or horse-keeper,